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pulse is being felt, to learn whetherthe sword shall be permitted to decap- 
itate a neighboring nation, and an irrecoverable sentence shall be passed 
that " Mexico must he siihjvgated." This is the question which now stares 
us in the face. It has been sprung upon the country, and the whole land 
is becoming scented with conquest and territorial rapine. Have you 
thought upon the consequences, men of the South? Do you wish to 
plunge into such a boiling cauldron of difficult}'? Do you wish to be 
placed at the mercy of ten millions hostile to you, as enemies and con- 
querors? How would you feel, especially when borne down with direct 
taxation, to pay off the interest of a national debt of several hundred 
millions of dollars, and to sustain a standing army of two hundred thou- 
sand men to keep down the fires of Mexican insurrections? But how 
much worse would your condition become when the bond of union should 
be broken, when the blood of kindred and countrymen should no longer 
glow with affection and friendship, but boil with hate and vengeance? 
Who can tell what fate would await you ? We cannot lift the dark cur- 
tain of the future ; but, if the wild and monstrous projects of some of 
our people are carried out, you will know in due season how to long for 
the halcyon days of the Republic, and lament our departure from the 
wise counsels of Washington. 

We have quoted only from papers in sections of the country where the 
war was for a time so popular, that multitudes eagerly rushed to arms at 
the call of our government, and where the war-spirit is now most preva- 
lent. Some of these very papers are favorable to the party in power, and 
partially so to the war itself as first waged. Of the leading secular pa- 
pers throughout the Eastern and Northern States, we need not speak ; 
for nearly all of them have become, if they were not from the first, out- 
spoken against the continuance of this war for any purpose whatever, but 
especially for objects so glaringly wicked as those which have at last been 
unblushing]}' proclaimed. 



POLITICIANS AGAINST THE WAR. 

It was certainly time for political seers, the long-trusted sentinels on the 
watch-towers of the nation, 10 descry the coming dangers, and give the 
people warning. Public sentiment among sober, thoughtful men, began 
to call louder and louder for some stand by politicians against this reck- 
less, suicidal crusade ; and in response to this call, the chief patriarchs ol 
the Rpublic have ai length lifted their voices for peace in terms not to be 
misunderstood or entirely disregarded. 

Mr. Webster, in his speech before a political convention in Spring- 
field, Mass., Sept. 29, denounced the war as " most unnecessary and most 
unjustifiable; a war unconstitutional in its origin; a war of pretexts ; a 
war in which the true motive is not distinctly avowed, but in which pre- 
tences, after-thoughts, evasions and other methods are employed to put: 
a case before the community, which is not the true case. * * * I hold 
the war-making power to be entrusted to Congress; but I believe that 
Congress was surprised into a recognition of war on the 13th of May, 
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1846. I believe that, if the question hail been put to Congress before the 
advance march of our troops, not ten votes could have been obtained to 
pronounce that there was then en existing state of things which amount- 
ed to, or justified war, or to declare war against Mexico. 

" But war does now exist. ; and what is our duty ? I say for one, and 
at once, that, unless the President of the United States shall make out a 
case which shall show to Congress," — an impossibility of course, — "that 
the aim and object for which the war is now prosecuted, is no purpose 
not connected with the safety of the Union, and the just rights of the 
American people, then Congress ought to pass resolutions against the 
prosecution of the war, and grant no further supplies. * * If the war 
shall become odious 10 the people;" — mark the reliance even of the great 
statesman on their opinion and wishes as his guide; — "if they shall dis- 
approve the objects for which it appears to be prosecuted, then it will be 
the bounderi duty of their representatives in Congress to demand of the 
President a full statement of his objects and purposes ; and, if these pur- 
poses shall appear to them not to be (bunded iu the public good, or not 
consistent with the honor and character of the country, it will be their 
duty to put an end to it by the exercise of their constitutional authority." 

Mr. Clay, on the 13th of November, came out, before a Mass Meeting 
at Lexington, Ky., in a speech three hours long, and in a series of 
strong resolutions, against the further prosecution of this war. The 
resolutions, which embody the main thoughts of the speech, took in brief 
the following positions: — 1. That the annexation of Texas was the pri- 
mary cause of the war, and the removal of our army to the Rio Grande its 
immediate occasion: — 2. That this removal by the President without the 
concurrence of Congress then in session, was an improvident and uncon- 
stitutional act: — 3. That the war, however, was legalized, and became 
national, by the act of Congress, May 13th, 1846, recognizing its existence, 
and hence bound, as a matter of consistency, to vote the means of its pros- 
ecution : — 4. That the President, since Congress has not defined the ob- 
jects of the war, is at liberty to prosecute it for such purposes as he thinks 
best: — -5. That Congress, however, is empowered to determine, either 
before a war begins, or at any time during its progress, upon its proper 
motives, causes, and objects: — 6. That Congress ought forthwith to avow 
the motives of the war, and say for what purposes it shall be further pros- 
ecuted: — 7. That the President must thenceforth carry it on for those 
purposes alone, or should he compelled by Congress to abandon it alto- 
gether : — 8. That, in case of such withdrawal from the war, ample pro- 
vision should be made for the honor and safety of our armies in Mexico : 
— 9. That Congress should state the terms on which peace ought to be 
made, and, if Mexico will not accede to them, the war should be prose- 
cuted with the utmost vigor until peace is attained on those terms: — 
10. That no part of Mexico should be annexed to the United States m 
any mode, least of all by conquest, or dismemberment: — 11. That no 
foreign territory whatever should be sought for the purpose of propagating 
slavery, or of iutroducting into such territory slaves from the United 
States. 

The Speech of the great Western Statesman on this occasion, at once 
bold and candid, takes unequivocal ground in favor of peace, and against 
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the further prosecution of the war for any of the objects recently avowed 
by its abettors. 

Some of its general views are very just and forcible : — "War, pesti- 
lence, and famine, by the common consent of mankind, are the three 
greatest calamities which can befal our species; and war, as the most 
direful, justly stands foremost and in front. It is the voluntary work of 
our own hands, and whatever reproaches it may deserve, should be di- 
rected to ourselves. When it breaks out, its duration is indefinite and 
unknown, its vicissitudes are hidden from our view. In the sacrifice of 
human life, and in the waste of human treasure, in its losses and its bur- 
dens, it affects both belligerent nations ; and its sad effects of mangled 
bodies, of death, and of desolation, endure long after its thunders art- 
hushed in peace. War unhinges society, disturbs its peaceful and reg- 
ular industry, and scatters poisonous seeds of disease and immorality, 
which continue to germinate, and diffuse their baneful influence long after 
it has ceased. Dizzling by its glitter, pomp, and pageantry, it begets n 
spirit of wild adventure and romantic enterprise, and often disqualifies 
those who embark in it, after their return from the bloody fields of battle, 
from engaging in the industrious and peaceful vocations of life. 

" We are informed by a statement which is apparently correct, that the 
number of our countrymen slain in this lamentable Mexican war, although 
it has yet been of only eighteen months' existence, is equal to one-half of" 
the whole of the American loss during the seven years' war of the Revo- 
lution ! And I venture to assert that the expenditure of treasure which it 
has occasioned, when it shall come to be fairly ascertained and footed up, 
will be found to be more than half of the pecuniary cost of the war of our 
independence. And this is the condition of the party whose arms have 
been every where and constantly victorious !" 

Character of the War. — " This is no war of defence, but one unnecessary, 
and of offensive aggression. It is Mexico that is defending her firesides, 
her castles, and her altars; not we." 

The Main Question. — " But the havoc of war is in progress, and the no 
less deplorable havoc of an inhospitable and pestilential climate. With- 
out indulging in any unnecessary retrospect and useless reproaches on the 
past, all hearts and heads should unite in the patriotic endeavor to bring it, 
to a satisfactory close. Is there no way that this can be done? Must we 
blindly continue the conflict, without any visible object, or any prospect 
of a definite termination ? 

" Shall this war be prosecuted for the purpose of conquering and an- 
nexing Mexico, in all its boundless extent, to the United States? 

"I will not attribute to the President of the United States any such 
design ; but I confess that I have been shocked and alarmed by manifesta- 
tions of it in various quarters. Of all the dangers and misfortunes which 
could befall this nation, I should regard that of its becoming a warlike 
and conquering Power the most direful and fatal. History tells the 
mournful tale of conquering nations and conquerors. The three most 
celebrated conquerors in the civilized world were Alexander, Csesar, and 
Napoleon. The first, after overrunning a large portion of Asia, and sigh- 
ing and lamenting that there were no more worlds to subdue, met a 
premature and ignoble death. His lieutenants quarrelled and warred 
with each other as to the spoils of his victories, and finally lost them all. 
Caesar, after conquering Gaul, returned with his triumphant legions to 
Rome, passed the Rubicon, won the battle of Pharsalia, trampled upon 
the liberties of his country, and expired by the patriot hand of Brutus. 
But Rome ceased to be free. War and conquest had enervated and cor- 
rupted the masses. The spirit of true liberty was extinguished, and a 
14* 
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long line of Emperors succeeded, some of whom were the most execrable 
monsters that ever existed in human form. And that most extraordinary 
man perhaps in all history, after subjugating all continental Europe, 
occupying almost all its capitals, seriously threatening, according to Sir. 
Thiers, proud Albion itself; and decking the brows of various members of 
his family with crowns torn from the heads of other monarchs, lived to 
behold his own dear France itself in the possession of his enemies, and 
was made himself a wretched captive, and, far removed from country, 
family, anil friends, breathed his last on the distant and inhospitable rock 
of St. Helena. The Alps and the Rhine had been claimed as the natural 
boundaries of France ; but even these could not be secured in the treaties 
to which she was reduced to submit. Do you believe that the people of 
Macedon or Greece, of Rome or of France, were benefited, individually or 
collectively, by the triumphs of their great captains? Their sad lot was 
immense sacrifice of life, heavy and intolerable burdens, and the ultimate 
loss of liberty itself 

'• That the power of the United States is competent to the conquest of 
Mexico, is quite probable. Bat it could not be achieved without frightful 
carnage, dreadful sacrifices of human life, and the creation of an onerous 
national debt; nor could it be completely effected, in all probability, until 
after the lapse of many years. It would be necessary to occupy all its strong- 
holds, to disarm its inhabitants, and to keep them in cons'aut fear and sub- 
jection. To consummate the work, I presume that standing armies, not less 
than a hundred thousand men, would he necessary ,to be kept perhaps always 
in the bosom of their country. These standing armies, revelling in a 
foreign land, and accustomed to trample upon the liberties of a foreign 
people, at some distant day might be fit and ready instruments, under the 
lead of some daring and unprincipled chiftaht, to return to their country, 
and prostrate the public liberty. 

" Supposing the conquest to be onee made, what is to be done with it ? 
Is it to be governed, like Roman provinces, by pro-consuls ? Would it 
be compatible with the genius, character, and safety of our free institu- 
tions, to keep such a great country as Mexico, with a population of not 
less than nine millions, in a state of constant military subjection? 

'• Shall it then be annexed to the United States ? Does any considerate 
man believe it possible that two such immense countries, with territories 
of nearly equal extent, with populations so incongruous, so different in 
race, in language, in religion, and in laws, could be blended together in 
one harmonious mass, and happily governed by one common authority? 
Murmurs, discontent, insurrection, rebellion would inevitably ensue, until 
the incompatible parts would be broken asunder, and possibly, in the fright- 
ful struggle, our present glorious Union itself would be dissevered or dis- 
solved. We ought not to forget the warning voice of all history, which 
teaches the difficulty of combining and consolidating together conquer- 
ing and conquered nations. After the lapse of eight hundred years, dur- 
ing which the Moors held their conquest of Spain, the indomitable 
courage, perseverance, and obstinacy of the Spanish race finally triumphed, 
and expelled the African invaders from the Peninsula. And, even within 
our own time, the colossal power of Napoleon, when at its loftiest height, 
was incompetent to subdue and subjugate the proud Castilian. And here 
in our own neighborhood, Lower Canada, which near one hundred years 
ago, after the conclusion of the seven years' war. was ceded by France to 
Great Britain, remains a foreign land in the midst of the British Provinces, 
foreign in feelings and attachment, foreign in laws, language, and religion. 
And what has been the fact with poor, gallant, generous, and oppressed 
Ireland ? Centuries have passed away since the overbearing Saxon over- 
run and subjugated the Emerald Isle; rivers ef Irish blood have flow» 
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during the long and arduous contest; insurrection and rebellion have 
been the order of the day; and yet up to ihis time, Ireland remains alien 
in feeling, affection, and sympathy towards the power which has so long 
borne her down. Every Irishman hates with a mortal hatred his Saxon 
oppressor. 

"And how are the nine millions of Mexican people to be represented ill 
the Congress of the United States of America, ami the Congress of 
the United States of the Republic of Mexico combined? Is every 
Mexican, without regard to color or caste, per capita, to exercise 
the elective franchise? How is the quota of representation between 
the two Republics to be fixed ? Where is their seat of common Govern- 
ment to be established ? And who can foresee or foretell, if Mexico, 
voluntarily or by force, were to share in the common Government, what 
would be the consequences to her or to us ? Unprepared, as I fear her 
population yet is, for the practical enjoyment of self-government, and of 
habits, customs, language, laws, and religion so totally different from our 
own, we should present the revolting spectacle of a confused, distracted, 
and motley Government. We should have a Mexican Party, a Pacific 
Ocean Party, an Atlantic Party, in addition to the other Parties which ex- 
ist or with which we are threatened, each striving to execute its own 
particular views and purposes, and reproaching the others with thwarting 
and disappointing them. The Mexican representation in Congress would 
probably form a separate and impenetrable corps, always ready to throw 
itself into the scale of any other party to advance and promote Mexican 
interests. Such a state of things could not long endure. Those whom 
God and geography have pronounced should live asunder, could never be 
permanently and harmoniously united together. 

"Of all the possessions which appertain to man in his collective or indi- 
vidual condition, none should he preserved and cherished with more 
sedulous and unremitting care than that of an unsullied character. I am 
afraid that we do not now stand well in the opinion of other parts of Christ- 
endom. Repudiation has brought upon us much reproach. All the nations, 
I apprehend, look upon us in the prosecution of the present war as being 
actuated by a spirit of rapacity, and an inordinate desire for territorial 
aggrandizement. Let us not forfeit altogether their good opinion. Let 
us command their applause by a noble exercise of forbearance and 
justice. In the elevated station which we hold, we can safeiy afford to 
practise the godlike virtues of moderation and magnamity." 

These are faithful and eloquent warnings; nor can we refuse our ad- 
miration to such a man for taking such a stand in the very city where, 
sixteen months before, an intelligent friend then on the spot, told us he 
could not have uttered his sentiments against the war without imminent 
hazard to his life. We can by no means endorse all the positions taken by 
Mr. Clay, or any of the other politicians; but he has certainly thrown 
himself upon the right side, and, instead of carping at the faults of his 
speech or resolutions, we are more inclined to applaud him for such timely 
and important services in the cause of peace. 

Mr. Gallatin. — Not long after Mr. Clay, came forth the venerable Al- 
bert Gallatin, the Patriarch of living statesmen, now in the eighty-fourth 
year of his age, with his mild, but earnest, and very well-argued plea 
for Peace with Mexico. Under this title he issued from his retreat 
an octavo pamphlet of thirty-four pages, discussing the whole subject 
under seven heads — The Law of Nations; Indemnities to our Citizens; 
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Annexation of Texas ; Negotiations and War ; The Claim of Texas to Rio 
Grande as a Boundary ; Mission of the United States ; Terms of Peace, 
Mr. Gallatin takes higher grounds than Mr. Clay. 

True honor, and proper basis of International Law. — ' : There is no dif- 
ficulty .'in discovering the principles by which the relations between 
civilized and Christian nations should be regulated, and the reciprocal 
duties which they owe to each other. These principles, these duties, 
have long since been proclaimed; and the true law of nations is nothing- 
else than conformity to the sublime precepts of the Gospel morality, pre- 
cepts equally applicable to the relations between man and man, and to 
the intercourse between nation and nation. "Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself." " Love your enemies." " As ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye also to them likewise." The sanctity of these commands 
is acknowledged, without a single exception, by every denomination of 
Christians, or of men professing to be such. The sceptical philosopher 
admits and admires the precept. To this holy iu!e we should inflexibly 
adhere when dictating the terms of peace. The United States, though 
they have the power, have no right to impose terms inconsistent with 
justice." 

Substance of the ichole pamphlet. — " It is an indisputable fact, that the 
annexation of Texas, then at war with Mexico, was tantamount to a dec- 
laration of war, and that the comparative weakness of Mexico alone pre- 
vented its government from considering it as such. 

" Under these circumstances, it was evidently the duty of the United 
States to use every means to soothe and conciliate the Mexicans, and to 
wait with patience tor an unconditional recognition of the independence 
of Texas, till the feelings excited hy our aggression had subsided. 

" It has been shown that after Mexico had resorted, as a substitute for 
war, to the harmless suspension of the ordinary diplomatic intercourse, 
the attempt to make it retract that measure, before any negotiations for 
the restoration of harm my between the two countries should be entered 
into, was neither countenanced by the acknowledged law of nations, nor 
necessary tor any useful purpose, nor consistent with a proper and just 
sense of the relative position in which the aggressive measure of the 
United States had placed the two countries. But that the refusal of Mex- 
ico to submit to that additional contumely, should have been considered 
as an insult to the United Siates, betrays the pride of power, rather than 
a just sense of what is due to the true dignity and honor of this nation. 

"It has been demonstrated, that the republic of Texas had not a shadow 
of right to the territory adjacent to the left bank of the lower portion of 
the Rio Norte ; that though she claimed, she never had actually exercised 
juiisdiction over any portion of it; that the Mexicans were the sole in- 
habitants, and in actual possession of that district ; that therefore its for- 
cible occupation by the army of the United States was, according to the 
acknowledged law of nations, as well as in fact, an act of open hostility 
and war ; that the resistance of the Mexicans to that invasion was legiti- 
mate ; and that therefore the war was unprovoked by them, and com- 
menced by the United States. 

"If any doubt should remain of the correctness of these statements, let 
them be tested by the divine and undeniable precept, 'Do unto others as 
you would be done by.' If at this moment Fiance was to contract a 
treaty of defensive and offensive alliance with Mexico, a treaty taking 
effect immediately, and pending the war between the United States and 
Mexico, and binding herself to defend it with all her forces against any 
and every other power, would not the United States at once consider such 
a treaty as a declaration of war against them ? If, in lieu of declaring 
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war against Great Britian, in the year t812, the United States had only 
suspended the ordinary diplomatic relations between the two countries: 
and Great Britain had declared that she would not enter into any nego- 
tiation ibr the settlement, of all the subjects of difference between the two 
countries, unless the United States should, as a pieliminary condition, re- 
store those relations ; would not this have been considered as a most in- 
solent demand, and to which the United States never would submit? If the 
United States were, and had been ibr more than a century, in possession of 
a tract of country, exclusively inhabited and governed by them, disturbed 
only by the occasional forays of an enemy; would they not consider the 
forcible military invasion and occupation of such a district by a third 
power, as open and unprovoked war, commenced against them ? And 
could their resistance to the invasion render them liable to the imputation 
of having themselves commenced the war ? * * 

"Yet it would seem as if the splendid and almost romantic successes of 
the American arms had, for a while, made the people of the Untied States 
deaf to any other consideration than an enthusiastic and exclusive love of 
military glory; as if, forgetting the origin of the war, and with an entire 
disregard for the dictates of justice, they thought that those successes gave 
the nation a right to dismember Mexico, and to appropriate to themselves 
that which did not belong to them. But 1 do not despair, for I have 
faith in our institutions and in the people; and I will now ask them 
whether this was their mission, and whether they were placed by Provi- 
dence on this continent for the purpose of cultivating false glory, and of 
sinking to the level of those vulgar conquerors who have at all times des- 
olated the earth ? 

" For the present, nothing more is strictly required than to adopt the prin- 
ciple of status ante bellum. or, in other words, to evacuate the Mexican terri- 
tory, and to provide for the payment of the indemnities due to our citizens. 
* * At present, the only object is peace, immediate peace, a just peace, and 
no acquisition of territory, but that which may be absolutely necessary for 
effecting the great object in view. The most simple terms, those which 
will only provide for the adjustment of the Texas boundary, and for the 
payment of the indemnities due to our citizens, and, in every other re- 
spect, restore things as they stood before the beginning of hostilities, 
appear to me the most eligible. 

" Was I to listen exclusively to mv own feelings and opinions, I would 
say, that, if the propositions which I have attempted to establish are cor- 
rect ; if I am not mistaken in my sincere conviction, that the war was 
unprovoked by the Mexicans, and has been one of iniquitous aggression 
on our part; it necessarily follows that, according to the dictates of justice, 
the United States are bound to indemnify them for having invaded their 
territory, bombarded their towns, and inflicted all the miseries of war on 
a people who were fighting in defence of their own homes. If all this 
be true, the United States would give but an inadequate compensation for 
the injuries they have inflicted, by assuming the payment of the indemni- 
ties justly due to their own citizens." 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

Our War Expenses. — We have already stated the sum total of ap- 
propriations by Congress for war-purposes in ten months preceding March 
4, 1847, to be nearly eighty-one million dollars. During the last fiscal year, 
our expenditures, according to the recent Treasury Report, have been 



